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Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


Whom Will You Appoint 
As Executor ? 


The man with a small or moderate sized estate often 
finds it impossible to choose an individual executor and 
trustee with experience and standing, and he is very apt 
to impose the difficult tasks involved, on his widow, who 
is not fitted by experience or inclination for the work. 


To such the Old Colony Trust Company particularly 
offers its services, which are fully described in the 
booklet, “‘ Concerning Trusts and Wills.” A copy will be 


Write or call for Booklet B2 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. | 
Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Languages: French, Italian and German. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
The free privileges of lectures, concerts, and_ recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and appearing 
before audience with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music students. 


For Particulars and Year-Book Apply to RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


CoNSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


School year begins September 20, 1917 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, History of 


Music. Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind Ensemble, and String Quartet. 
The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 


NOTICE 


Parents who have boys to clothe are invited 

to visit our BOYS’ DEPARTMENT which 

will be found fully stocked with garments 

and furnishings for boys from four years of 

age. Careful attention is given to outfitting 
boys for school or college 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street :: :: :: Boston 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 

129 Tremont Street, Boston 

1229 Commonwealth Ave. ~ Coolidge Corner 
ALLSTON 


BROOKLINE 
255 Washington Street 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON FRAMINGHAM 


CRYSTAL 


R’ 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


FIFTY-NINTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Uindertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


Choisa Coffee 
Moderate 
Price 
Exceptional 
Value 


S. S. PIERCE 
COMPANY 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 
Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 


for Panels, Dadoes, ‘etc. 
The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BOSTON 


A most comfortable and convenient place to stop at. 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS 
Only two blocks from South Terminal Station. North 
Union Station easily reached by Elevated Railroad. 
JAMES G. HICKEY Sendfor TILLY HAYNES 


Proprietor 


Manager Circular 


4 OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where is My Dog,°* 
Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D. D., $1. 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island,N.Y. 


THE PET-DOG BOARDING DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ANGELL AWIMAL HOSPITAL wiil receive 
for Board and care pet dogs whose owners desire a 
safe and thoroughly well managed place in which to leave 
them. This department is under the direct oversight of 
the Doctors of tht Hospital. For terms and for all other 
information relative to this department, address: THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
Cruetty To Anmats, 180 Longwood Ave., Back Bay 
Station, Boston. Telephone, Brookline 6100, 


Published monthly by the Plimpton Press, Lenox St., Norwood, Massachusetts, for the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Entered at the Post Office at Norwood, Massachusetts, as second-class matter 
Norwood Office: Lenox Street 


ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners.and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man ; 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


— COWPER 
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IT must not be forgotten that the high cost of 
living is meaning quite as much suffering among 
animals as men, probably more. 


HE was a wise king of old who, confronted by 
many a sorrow and bitter experience, learned 
the wisdom of saying to himself: ‘“‘This, too, 
will pass!” 

ON one of the British battle fronts appears 
a sign pleading for “Kindness to Animals.” 
Heaven alone knows the need for such a plea 
amid the cruelties of war. 


TO the horse, in spring, a little grass each day, 
we imagine, must taste quite as good as the first 
strawberries of the season do to us. And then 
to the horse it’s both meat and medicine. 


GRANT that the outlook is discouraging. Ad- 
mit that the cost of living is high, that the war 
promises to be long and costly; let us try to 
face the future with all possible courage and 
cheer. If there’s any Mark Tapley in us now’s 
the chance for it to come to the surface. 


HE has broken out again — the dog hater. He 
says there are 5,000,000 dogs in the country, 
mostly “worthless curs”; that it costs $36.50 a 
year to support a dog. Consequently by killing 
off all the dogs we would save $182,500,000 
annually. Comment is unnecessary. You can 
make figures prove anything — when you make 
the figures. 


A MUNICIPAL Abattoir at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana! We do not know of a single one in 
the North. From every point of view, — health, 
sanitation, economy, humanity, — the municipal 
abattoir is the thing. Every city and town 
following our old methods of slaughter should be 
ashamed of itself. The private slaughter-house 
is chiefly noted for filth and cruelty. 


IT has seemed to us unwise for the school au- 
thorities to interfere with the regular sessions of 
our public schools in order to set boys at work 
on farms. After the end of the usual school 
year in June there will be enough left to dc to 
provide for all who want to work. A few hun- 
dred boys as weed-pullers can render their 
country invaluable service. But what boy ever 
was fond of weeding a garden? 


A VERY intelligent lady has told us that but 
for the sparrows one of the finest residence streets 
in Boston a few years ago would have been over- 
run with spiders. These insects became so great 
a pest that several householders feared they 
would have to move. Suddenly it was dis- 
covered the sparrows were after the spiders. 
The end of the trouble came soon. 


AN exchange tells us that an eastern Whip 
Company has just moved into its new factory, 
where it has at its disposal 28,000 square feet of 
floor space. Many of the whips now manufac- 
tured are quite as much for show as use. One 
seldom sees, in the more civilized parts of the 
country at least, the frightful implements of 
torture in the way of whips, once put upon the 
market. Every one who knows about it knows 
that, bad as the situation still is, there is far less 
beating of horses than formerly. 


NOT A HORSELESS WAR 


ANY of us have hoped that the motor and 
the tractor might eliminate the horse from 
warfare. The facts, however, seem against our 
hopes. Great Britain, alone has pressed into her 
service since this present war began more than a 
million horses and a quarter of a million mules. 
General G. T. M. Bridges, chief army repre- 
sentative of the British Commission, said re- 
cently, in New York: 

“In the artillery branch of the service the 
horse is still not only most useful, but in many 
instances cannot be replaced by tractors or 
motor vehicles of any type. Roads are built 
when possible, but in the case of a rapid advance 
teams of eight heavy draught artillery horses 
drag their guns over ground that is absolutely 
impassable to any motor yet invented. 

“The usefulness of the horse is not confined 
to artillery and cavalry. The pack horse, though 
occupying a more humble position, is none the 
less indispensable. Munitions, food, and water 
are carried by him into regions where the motor 
cannot penetrate.” 

Somewhere the statement was made that the 
average life of the horse at the front is ten days. 
Had this been the case we should never have 


- been able to supply the losses caused by such 


mortality. As a matter of fact, about 40 per 
cent. of the horses brought to the Continent by 
the First Expeditionary Forces are still alive and 
in better condition than when first shipped across 
the Channel. 


WAR AND ITS INFLUENCE ON YOUTH 


M HAT is to be the result of the influences 

growing out of this war upon the millions 
of children in our land? Is the work of the past 
quarter of a century in behalf of peace and good 
will to be undone by the revival of the war 
spirit? No doubt this is feared by many. The 
heart of the average boy responds almost in- 
stantly to the sights and sounds connected with 
the pageantry of war. Even now thousands of 
little lads are marching about with imitation 
fife and drum and wooden swords and guns. 
Like their elders, they have fallen for the present 
under the spell of the martial god. 

We do not share, however, in the fear that all 
this will leave any serious or lasting effect in the 
life of the child or the youth. Once 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 


the excitement, and the enthusiasm for war, 
we believe will depart with them. Never as at 
the close of this unspeakable war will peace have 
seemed so welcome and so blessed a gift of heaven. 
Never will war have looked to mankind so ac- 
cursed and cruel a foe as when a thousand bells 
ring out the glad tidings that peace has once 
more stayed the sword and stilled the murderous 
cannon. Then, this is our confidence: men will 
feel that war has become too hideous a tyrant 
and destroyer ever to be again summoned into 
the councils of nations. 

It is this confidence that war is to become the 
most detested thing the world can experience 
and so made practically impossible for the future, 
that aimost reconciles us toitshorrors. It is at 
least some comfort amid these sad days to feel 
that war is being tried at the bar of the great 
heart of mankind and that the only sentence 
that can be passed upon it is one which will con- 
demn it to everlasting shame and contempt. 
When the hour of peace arrives, as it must; 
when the days return of a growing friendship 
between the nations of the earth, that reaction 
will carry us all back — children, youth and men 
— to a love for peace greater than humanity has 
ever known before. : 


A HOSPITAL has been opened in Paris to treat 
‘the wounded dogs which have played so large 
a part on the French side in this present war. 
The official Red Cross dogs, the messenger dogs, 
and even those kept by the troops as mascots 
are being cared for here when sick or injured. 
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THE COAL HAULERS 
BY EDITH SARGEANT 


UP the long hill, 

The long, rough hill they toil — 

The patient horses. 

The coal man heaps the wagon fuil 

And rides a-lop. 

There is no air. 

The sun’s rays scorch like tongues of fire. 
Look! One is down! The blind one — 
The poor, old gray! 


God! If I could take all the horses, 
The worn-out, beaten-oul horses, 
And loose them into the green meadows — 


Ah! They’re brutes. 

Yes, they are. 

They do not understand. 

We understand why we suffer. 
We can tell how we suffer, 
Receive assistance; 


Comfort. 


Rest the tired work-horses. 
Give them cool, clean drink. 
Speak kindly to them. 

They understand kindness. 
They are your brothers. 

You are but an animal 
Possessing speech, 

And a little more intelligence, 
But not much, 

If you heap a wagon with coal, 
For one tired horse to pull. 
Have you? 


Justice should send you 

On a stretch up the long hill, 
Sweating, blowing, stumbling ; 
Hitched to a wagon of wet coal, 

With the old, blind gray sitting a-top, 
Indifferently driving. 


OUR MATCHLESS ALLIES 


HETHER or not one joins the new army 

of food producers, the planters and 
growers and tenders of the crops, may depend 
upon circumstances; there should be no longer 
any indecision or laggardliness about one’s 
joining the ranks of bird protectors. The 
greatest and most dangerous enemies of the 
farmer are the insect hordes. Without the 
aid which the birds render him his efforts to 
produce food for the world would be well-nigh 
futile. His crops would fail and millions of 
human lives would quickly end by starvation. 

Man himself cannot control his insect foes. 
Millions of dollars annually are lost outright in 
the toll levied by the hungry hosts, and miilions 
more are expended in feebly combating the per- 
sistent pests. 

“The birds,” says Dr. Gordon Hewitt, Do- 
minion entomologist of Canada, ‘are the most 
powerful insecticides we have.” “The great 
hunter of insects, our great auxiliary,” says 
M. Perrier of the Institute of France, “is the 
bird.” ‘‘The farmer has only lately learned to 
appreciate the full value of birds as insect de- 
stroyers. More exact knowledge of their food- 
habits has resulted in a higher estimate of their 
utility on the farm, and demonstrated more 
clearly than ever the necessity of active meas- 
ures to insure their protection,” says T. S. 
Palmer of the United States Biological Survey. 

Become a bird protector! Let no harm come 
to the insect-eating birds and you will be doing a 
signal service for all mankind. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY’S NEW 
BUILDING 


HE Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 

tion of Cruelty to Animals, for fifty years 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, has just 
moved into its new and handsome home on 
North Broad Street. The dedicatory services 
occurred Friday evening, May 11, and the lec- 
ture hall, an attractive feature of the building, 
was filled to overflowing with friends of the 
work from far and near. An interesting pro- 
gram had been prepared for the occasion. Gen- 
eral W. P. Bowman, Judge J. M. Patterson, and 
Mr. J. Gibson Mcllvain, Jr., the president of 
the society, all of Philadelphia, Dr. W. O. 
Stillman of Albany, and the president of our own 
Society were the speakers. 

The building is very attractive. It is centrally 
situated, and impresses one with its architectural 
simplicity, solidity, and dignity. Its office equip- 
ment is unusually complete. Nothing could be 
better adapted to its ambulance and motor car 


service than its fine garage space; and, in con- 
nection with this are several stalls for emergency 
cases where seriously sick or injured horses may 
be cared for. A lecture room, seating some 300, 
fitted for stereopticon and moving pictures,will 
add greatly to its effectiveness in humane edu- 
cation work. The building, exclusive of the 
land, cost, we understand, about $70,000. To 
the officers and directors and to Mr. Frank B. 
Rutherford, the efficient Operating Manager, we 
extend our hearty congratulations upon the 
success of the undertaking, and wish them fifty 
more years of effective service in the great cause 
of preventing and relieving animal suffering. 


NOT SO WRONG 


RUSSIAN applicant for naturalization 

papers was asked, ‘‘ What is the Constitu- 

tion of the United States?” ‘Rugged and 

healthy,” he answered. Of course, there is a 

laugh, but still he said something. — Washington 
Herald. 


PORTLAND HORSE PARADE 


NDER the auspices of the Maine State 
Humane Education Society, a very lirge 
and successful parade of horses was held in Port- 
land, Saturday afternoon, May 19. About 500 
horses, in twenty-two divisions, were driven 
over a route through the principal business 
section. There were saddle horses mounted hy 
society people, gay vehicles drawn by spins, 
little ponies driven by their young owners, and a 
representative array of work-horses of all types. 
The parade was led by little Walter Swasey, 
mounted on a nineteen-year-old white horse. 
He was costumed as a crusader and carried the 
Band of Mercy banner, with the words Universal 
Kinship on it. There were stars on the saddle 
blanket. There were other veteran white horses 
in the procession. All the boys and girls of the 
Silver Star Band of Mercy, wearing their badges 
and carrying humane society banners and Ameri- 
can flags, were in the line of march. The Port- 
land High School Cadets marched in uniform. 

The equestrian section, which represented the 
Red Star Animal Relief for horses wounded in 
battle, was one of the most interesting, a striking 
feature of it being a horse ambulance. In it was 
placed a papier-maché horse, and there were 
two aids in uniform supposed to be caring for 
the wounded animal. The ambulance was fitted 
up with bandages, slings, and instruments. 

A silver medal was awarded for the oldest 
horse still active, a bronze medal to the stable- 
man caring for the largest number of horses, and 
three ribbons were given for each division, the 
judges having viewed the procession from the 
balcony of the Y. M: C. A. building. 

Mrs. S. A. Stevens, president of the Maine 
State Humane Education Society, received word 
from Governor Milliken, commending the or- 
ganization for its enterprise in arranging this 
splendid event. 


IN MEMORY OF THOREAU 


HE name and memory of Henry David 

Thoreau will ever be cherished by lovers 
of nature and wild life. It has been suggested 
that the hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
which occurs on July 12, be marked in fitting 
ways, and to that end the Field, Outing and 
Nature Clubs and the Natural History Societies 
are invited to commemorate the event by lec- 
tures and the reading of papers on Thoreau, or 
perhaps a visit to Concord or the shores of Wal- 
den Pond where the naturalist dwelt and whose 
beauties he wrote about so abundantly. 

Thoreau was one of the earliest pioneers in 
the humane study of natural history, one of the 
keenest of observers who could describe with 
irresistible fascination the gentle life of the woods 
and streams. It has been said of him that he 
knew the beasts, birds and fishes with an in- 
timacy more extraordinary than was the case 
with St. Francis of Assisi; that the beasts lipped 
and caressed him and the very fish in lake and 
stream would glide, unfearful, between his hands. 
It is indeed fitting that recognition be paid to 
Thoreau on the approaching centenary of his 
birth. 


ADDRESSES BY MISS GUYOL 

ECENT addresses by Miss Louise H. 

Guyol, State organizer of the American 
Humane Education Society, have been given 
before the School for Social Workers, Lynn, 
April 18; the Mothers’ Club of the Richards 
School, Dorchester, May 2; the Mothers’ Club 
of the Hyde School, Roxbury, May 23; the 
National Parent Teachers’ Association, Man- 
chester, N. H., May 25; and the Central Hill 
Band of Mercy, Somerville, May 29. 
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OUR SUB-HUMAN ARMY 
BY F. W. FITZSIMONS 


Hon. Secretary Port Elizabeth (Africa) Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
UR sub-human army runs into millions of 

units. Without this army all our offensive 
and defensive operations at the various fronts 
would utterly collapse. In Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia the camel is part and parcel of the fighting 
forces. He blusters, grumbles, bites and kicks, 
and is at times otherwise objectionable, but he 
does his bit all right. Death alone breaks him. 

He marches along, keeping pace with the in- 

fantry, laden with great loads of munitions. At 
other times he carries two fully armed soldiers. 

Notwithstanding his surly ways, the men love 

him. They admire his grit, the indomitable 
spirit which carries him on and on until he drops 
to rise no more. 

Then those noble sub-human fighting units, 
the horses. True altruism is exemplified in the 
horse. He asks no payment. For a bare living 
he performs herculean work at the front. With- 
out him our armies and those of our allies would 
melt away like mist before the rising sun. He 


_carries his rider straight at the enemy; drags 


the guns into position; brings munitions up to 
the fighting lines; transports the men from point 
to point in situations impossible for motor traflic. 
At Marne and Mons he upheld the honor of the 
French and British. Side by side with his heroic 
masters, he fights on, torn with shot and shell; 
gassed; squirted with liquid fire; bombed from 
the skies; blown up by subterranean mines; 
drowned at sea on his way to the front. 

Can we do enough for him? No! however 
strenuous our efforts, we cannot compensate him 
for his services on our behalf. We can at least 
help him. We can save the lives of large num- 
bers of his kind, and ameliorate the sufferings 
of others. 

In our army of sub-human helpers we must 
not forget the so-called stubborn mule which 
plods along, content to subsist and do his bit at 
any time on the shortest of commons. His ally 
and relative, the ass, also renders sterling service. 
Where horse and mule perish of hunger, exhaus- 
tion and cold, the tough and hardy donkey toils 
on through the mountain passes and ravines; 
and anywhere his master is able to go he follows, 
laden with the necessaries of life and munitions. 

Last but not least is the noble dog. He does 
his turn in the trenches doing sentry go. While 
the men slumber, and his master who is on guard 
with senses dulled and body numbed with the 
cold, is feebly peering into the dense mist, or 
endeavoring to detect signs of a night attack, his 
faithful ally, with every sense tuned to the highest 
pitch of intensity, watches by his side ready to 
give the alarm the instant there is a movement 
in the enemy trenches. This is but a small part 
of his work. He goes out in couples and succors 
the wounded. He scours the battlefield, and 
finding a helpless wounded man, sympathetically 
licks his face or hand, as much as to say, “It’s 
all right, old fellow; I will soon bring help.” 

Off he goes and brings up an ambulance party 
who do the needful. Bounding out from a trench 
he races in the open across the fields and hillsides, 
running the gauntlet of the enemy fire, in order 
to carry a despatch which may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death to a battalion of 
men. In pairs he swiftly transports machine 
guns, ammunition, water, and food to the men at 
the various points, and aids them in similar ways 
to move from place to place. 

Can we do enough for him and his allies, the 
horses, mules, donkeys and camels? Assuredly 
no. We can do a little, and that is all, and we 
are going to do it today, everyone of us. 


In the Hospital for Wounded Dogs in Paris 


Photographs copyrighted by International Film Service 


See that your horse, dog or cat is properly 
cared for before leaving for your summer 
vacation. 


Your own and other animals and fowls should 
have plenty of clean water, readily accessible, 
during the warm weather. 


Every new subscriber to Our Dumb Animals 
means one or more converts to the humane 
cause. The more the better. 


It is not only cruel, but against the law, to 
abandon your animals to starve while you are 
on a pleasure trip in the summer. 


HE Countess of 
Yourkevitch, a Rus- 
sian noblewoman living 
in Paris, has equipped at 
her own expense a_hos- 
pital for dogs wounded in 
the war. Hereare treated 
| the official war dogs, that 
| is, the dogs who wear the 
| insignia of the Red Cross 
| or those who are engaged 
to do messenger service at 
the front, as well as the 
unofficial dogs who act 
merely as pets or mascots 
| of the men in the trenches. 
The upper picture 
shows the Countess treat- 
ing a little fellow who was 
blinded by a high explo- 
sive at the Somme front. 
She has every hope that 
he will recover his sight. 
mana In the lower view is 
shown another of the patients, a Red Cross 
dog from the Vosges, who was wounded by shrap- 
nel. He is just able to crawl into the sunshine. 


LINSEED OIL 


HERE is much suffering endured by horses 

in consequence of ignorance of simple 
preventions, especially when camping out. It 
may be of benefit to know that before turning 
out horses into the open, they would be much 
less liable to take chills if their backs and hind 
quarters were well rubbed (greased) with linseed 
oil, before they were exposed to the weather, 
so states an English expert. 


Blessed are the merciful. 
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THE LAST GOOD-BYE 


AOUL DE GASCOIGNE, last of a 

fast disappearing line of French aris- 
tocrats, had not faltered when France had 
plunged into the great struggle which was 
to secure her freedom. From his pleasant 
estate close to the great forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, he had gone to answer the call 
that came to all the children of France. 
He took with him his only horse, a hand- 
some and powerful gelding, whose life had 
been spent in peace and quiet. 

It was not long before they were at- 
tached to a famous regiment of chasseurs, 
and all through those first cruel months 
of the war, master and man had borne 
every hardship that came, linked together 
in an inseparable bond of friendship that 
nothing could sever. Then came the time when 
the invader was being slowly crushed back, and 
Raoul and his steed were with the others, dash- 
ing ig upon retreating forces, cutting off trans- 
ports and stray artillery, leaving behind them 
many a stricken man and horse, cheerfully pay- 
ing the price of their daring and courage. But 
the charm that seemed to encircle the life of the 
young Frenchman and his horse was broken, as 
it had to be. Horse and rider, knit in bonds of 
patriotism and love, were caught one morning 
while in a desperate cutting-out expedition. 

The bullet that struck deep into Raoul’s vitals 
meant death; he knew that his chances were 
slim of getting away. A word in the ear of his 
charger, and he was carried into safety. Just 
able to make the effort, he stumbled from his 
horse’s back and fell to the ground. The faith- 
ful beast nosed his velvet muzzle into his master’s 
face, and later, when the bearers carried Rim into 
the room of the old house among the trees, the 
animal refused to be taken away. Bleeding 
himself from a raw flesh wound, hungry and 
tired, he refused any aid offered him. His sen- 
sitive spirit knew that his master was going. 

All night he stayed at the door, and then 
toward morning, when the first roseate hues of 
dawn heralded the coming of another sun, he 
pushed his faithful head into the door. ‘There 
on an improvised couch, held in the arms of an 
attendant, lay his master. The damp dews of 
death were on his brow, his cheeks were pale 
with the night of pain, and his eyes were fast 
losing the light of earthly life. Nothing could 
rouse him; the doctor had said that he would 
never be conscious again. But ah! that wonder- 
ful spirit of animal love, pure as the unstained 
love of a child, acted upon the fast slipping life 
of the dying man. That gentle whinny, full 
and overflowing with mingled grief and love, 
asked for a last recognition. 

No human voice, no human skill could have 
held that life back from its journey into the un- 
known. So, as the sun threw his first glowing 
spears of light over earth and sea and sky, the 
spirit of the dying Frenchman came back to his 
horse. The outstretched quivering nozzle, with 
its sweet entreaty of love and good-bye, sent a 
message that no one else could send. The eyes 
of Raoul opened, filled for a brief moment with 
life; his brain was alive and quickened, his senses 
awake, and there, on the threshold of eternity, 
the soldier of France stretched out his hand, 
played for a second on the mute nostril, mur- 
mured some broken words of endearment that a 
man might murmur to a woman, the head fell 
back, and then “ Adieu, Adieu!” 

— Estevan (Saskatchewan) Progress 


Long-haired dogs in warm climates should 
be clipped during the summer months. 


FRITZ UND I 


BY CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS 


MYNHEER, blease helb a boor oldt man 
Vot gomes vrom Sharmany, 

Mit Fritz, mine tog, und only freund, 
To geep me gompany. 


I haf no geld to puy mine pread, 
No blace to lay me down; 

For ve vas vanderers, Fritz und I, 
Und sdrangers in der town. 


Some beoples gife us dings to eadt, 
Und some dey kicks us oud, 

Und say, ‘‘ You don’d got peesnis here, 
To sdroll der schtreets aboudt!”’ 


Vot's dot you say, — you puy mine tog 
To gife me pread to eadt! 

I vas so boor as nefer vas, 
But I vas no “‘tead peat!” 


Vot, sell mine tog, mine leedle tog, 
Dot vollows me aboudt, 

Und vags his dail like anydings 
Vene’er I dakes him oudt? 


Schust look at him, und see him schump! 
He likes me pooty vell ; 

Und dere vas somedings ‘bout dot tog, 
Mynheer, I vouldn’t sell. 


“Der collar?” Nein: *tvas someding else 
Vrom vich I gould not bart; 

Und if dot ding vas dook avay, 
I dink it prakes mine heart. 


“Volt vas it, den, aboudt dot tog,” 
You ashk, “‘dot’s not vor sale?” 

I dells you vot it ish, mine freund: 
*Tish der vag off dot tog’s dail! 


From “Yawcob Strauss and Other Poems,’’ Auto- 
graphed Edition, issued by Charles Follen Adams, Boston. 


DOGS GUARD THE CHILDREN 


OLICE dogs as life guards may become com- 

mon soon, says the Minneapolis Journal. 

The other day, when the children of Mr. and 

Mrs. John S. Phipps dashed into the surf at 

Palm Beach, they were accompanied by two 
large police dogs. 

The children swam about, the dogs swimming 
alongside of them as guardians. The dogs had 
been trained as life guards, and amazed the spec- 
tators by their skill and fidelity. 

The children, who are expert swimmers, played 
at being in distress. Whichever way they swam 
the dogs were right beside them. Mr. Phipps 
had them trained to swim close to a child in diffi- 
culty, offering their sturdy backs as supports. 


A DOG OF SAN ANTONIO 


ble correspondent who sends us this 
clipping from the Light, San Antonio, 
Texas, vouches for the truth of all the 
“human qualities” described as belonging 
to this unusual dog. 

“Mack,” the fourteen-year-old regis- 
tered English bulldog owned by H. C. 
Flint, of 316 West Evergreen street, {first 
acquired city-wide fame several months 
ago, when he prevented a burglar from 
robbing his master’s home. He has Jong 
been a neighborhood celebrity, however, 
his many less spectacular performances 
gaining him friends among people of all 
ranks of life, except burglars. 

Aside from being an efficient watch-dog, 
as was demonstrated when he seized the 
burglar, who was escaping through the window 
with a bag full of silverware and cut glass, he has 
many other accomplishments. He herds chick- 
ens as a collie does sheep, he brings in wood in 
the evening, and brings in the newspaper and 
the mail. When all the members of the family 
are too far away to hear the telephone he calls 
them to it as soon as it rings, and on one occa- 
sion he saved the house from burning when he 
called his mistress into the room where the rug 
had caught on fire from the grate. Moreover, 
in spite of his age, Mack is an expert mouser. 

His intelligence is far above that of the or- 
dinary bulldog, and his understanding of speech 
is said to be so nearly perfect that when people 
do not want him to understand what they are 
talking about they resort to spelling, as one 
would do with a child. Before getting into bed 
he carefully turns down his cover. 

Mack’s favorite dissipation is riding in the 
automobile, and the fact that he has been in 
wrecks does not seem to have made the pastime 
lose any of its charm. Perhaps some of his 
many unusual qualities can be traced to the 
fact that he was born on Christmas Day. 


A GRATEFUL DOG 


HE Scotch collie is one of the most sagacious 
of our highly-bred dogs. ‘As I walked 
across the college campus today a_ beautiful 
young collie that belongs to one of the professors 
met me and lifted a most appealing look to me, 
as if to test me,” writes Dr. H. B. Arbuckle in 
Collie Folio. ‘Seeing that he was limping, I 
spoke in kindly tones, and quick as a flash his 
splendid brush waved his appreciation, and with 
a trustfulness rare to see he turned back to me 
and held up his lame foot, as if to see if my 
friendly tone and manner were genuine. [| 
stooped to offer help, and did all I could by ex- 
tracting a piece of glass, and treated him as I 
would one of my own. He could not thank me 
enough for the kind turn, and now he is my friend 
forever. He never passes me by without a cor- 
dial greeting and a thank you that is as true as 
any word man could offer.” 


NCLE RASTUS, you are preaching for a 
new congregation now, aren’t you?” “Yes, 
suh.” ‘‘What are the prospects? How do you 
like the outlook?” ‘Well, suh, de outlook ain't 
so bad, but de fust inlook I took at de hat aftah 
it had gone round ’mongst de cong’gation foh 
collections was very disapp’inting, suh, very dis- 
app ’inting.”” — Chicago Tribune 


< 


New subscribers for Our Dumb Animals are 
always welcome. While on your vacation try 
to increase our circulation. 
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Some Moving Picture Stars and their Four-footed Proteges 
By FRIDA HAAS P 


favorites have strange pets indeed. There is 
(1) vivacious Kathlyn Williams who has suc- 
ceeded in winning the friendship of a full-grown 
lion to such an extent that it is permissible to 


T is not surprising that nearly all of our 
popular movie actresses, who so often have 
occasion to show themselves on the screen ac- 
companied by animals of some kind, have taken 
up the hobby of possessing a pet of their own 
which they “educate” in their rare moments of 
leisure and which often appears with them before 
the camera. 
While many of the stars of the lime-light con- 
tent themselves with cats or dogs, some of our 


speak of him as a pet. The other view at the 
top (2) shows Anna Luther mounted on a hand- 
some white horse. In the center are two 
charming lovers of dogs, (3) Ethel Clayton with 
her prize-winning King Charles, and (4) Billie 
Burke holding a favorite Irish terrier. The 


scene in the lower left hand corner (5) is from 
“Threads of Fate,” showing Viola Dana and 
dachshund, while among the lambs (6) we see 
pretty Anita Stewart. 

Needless to say that, no matter in what direc- 
tion their fancy lies, each of these screen favor- 
ites is convinced that her particular protege is a 
paragon of perfection, rivaling human beings in 
intelligence and well-bred manners. How fond 
they are of their pets is shown in the pictures. 


ra 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. 


FIRES AND ANIMALS 


HY should not all Fire Companies be pro- 
vided with one or more revolvers to be 
taken to fires as part of the regular equipment? 
Why should not one or more members of the 
force be trained in the proper way to destroy a 
suffering animal or one doomed to perish in the 
flames? A recent fire near Boston, in which, a 
friend who was present writes us several cows 
and other animals burned to death in the sight of 
the fire company and a multitude of spectators, 
emphasizes the need of some plan whereby, in 
emergency, such extreme suffering may be pre- 
vented. These poor creatures, when all hope 
of getting them out of their quarters had to be 
abandoned, were left to perish. -They were seen 
at last wandering about amid the flames, crying 
out in their own pitiful way for deliverance, in 
some cases their flesh burning before they finally 
fell suffocated by the smoke and fire. 

Had one or two firemen been able to destroy 
them when it was perfectly evident they could 
not be rescued, how great a deed of mercy would 
have been performed! In many cases it would 
doubtless be too late to use a revolver, but even 
then, a rifle in the hands of a trained fireman 
could quickly end the agony of burning animals. 
The rifle, it is true, would have to be used with 
the greatest precaution, as it carries so far. The 
utmost care would have to be exercised to make 
sure that if the bullet did not reach its mark no 
one fighting the fire from the opposite direction 
would be injured. 

We earnestly commend this suggestion to all 
fire companies, and urge the readers of these 
words to send a marked copy of this article to 
the fire companies of their respective city or 
town. 


THE BALTIMORE DOG POUND 


E regret exceedingly to learn that the 
catching and disposing of stray dogs in 
the city of Baltimore has been taken from the 
Baltimore S.P.C.A. and given to a private con- 
cern, to save a few hundred dollars. The worst 
of it all is that the city solicitor has said, accord- 
ing to the press, that, in his opinion, the most 
humane way of disposing of stray dogs would 
be to sell them to the Johns Hopkins or any other 
hospital for vivisection purposes, and if necessary 
to have the City Council amend the present 
ordinance clearly and distinctly to permit of this 
manner of disposition. 
Against such action every humane society in 
the land should utter its earnest protest. 


CHILDREN AND ANIMALS 


HERE is a subtle psychological change that 
takes place in the mind of a child taught 
the principles of justice and kindness to animals. 
It is not difficult to discover, if one will ponder 
it, the nature and the process of this change. 
Inherent in the soul of the child is the principle 
of justice as part of its conception of the idea 
of right and wrong. When the claim of an 
animal which cannot plead its own cause, which 
is dependent upon one stronger, more intelligent 
than itself, is pressed home upon the child, that 
inherent sense of justice is awakened. It 
answers to the appeal. The best in the heart 
of the child responds to the call of the weaker and 
more defenseless creature. Immediately this 
sense of justice, aroused to defend and care 
humanely for the animal, reaches out until it 
includes every form of sentient life, even those 
on the same level with itself. This is why 
such educators as DeSailly, the celebrated 
French teacher, used to say that no sooner had 
he taught his pupils to be kind to animals than 
he found they became kinder and juster towards 
each other as well as toward those within the 
home. 


THE DOGS OF NEW YORK 


HE “Wicks Bill,”’ at this writing passed by 
the New York legislature, though not yet 
signed by the governor, provides that all dogs 
must wear a license tag and must be restrained 
upon the premises of the owner except when 
accompanied by the owner or keeper; and if a 
dog is found without a license tag on his collar 
or if he is allowed to run at large. on farm lands 
outside and away from the owner’s or keeper’s 
premises he may be killed by the peace officers. 
Any owner or keeper of a dog who permits it to 
run and range at large on farm land belonging 
to others under circumstances which justify the 
killing of such dog shall be liable to a fine of not 
less than $40 or more than $50. 

This bill has been forced through the legisla- 
ture largely by the old and unjustifiable plea that 
the sheep industry of the State has been ruined 
by dogs. It has aroused intense opposition on the 
part of all lovers of dogs, and of those who know 
that while some dogs do destroy sheep other 
causes far more operative have led largely to 
the decline of sheep raising. 

One writer contrasts this action in New York 
with the care bestowed upon dogs in Europe, 
and says: “Thousands upon thousands of dogs, 
serving as patrols and ambulance dogs and haul- 
ing supplies and ammunition, have given up 
their lives in this war. Many a dog has saved 
as high as 100 wounded soldiers. This Wicks 
Bill would put a bounty of $3 a head on your dog, 
impose the death penalty on him for trespass, 
tax him $2 or $3, and besides impose many other 
inhumane and unjust regulations.” 


PROTECTION FROM FLIES 


IX one ounce of pennyroyal with one pint 
of olive or rape oil. Shake and mix 
thoroughly and sponge lightly with this mixture 
over the horse in the morning and he will be 
free from worry for the day. This has been 
tested and found an excellent remedy.” 
This is a good prescription. Our experience 
would lead us to make more than one appli- 
cation a day. 


Is your new motor a good hill-climber?”’ 

“Fine,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “I only wish 
it would draw the line at hills. Sometimes it 
wants to try a tree or a telegraph pole.” 


OUR ANIMAL CEMETERY 


OW that our Society has as one of its 

possessions one of the most beautiful 
farms in Massachusetts, we have selected an 
attractive spot for an animal cemetery. We 
might better say, two such places, one for 
horses and one for small animals. Already, «s 
this copy of the magazine goes to press, the first 
interment has taken place. The charge for a . 
grave or a lot will be such as not to make it 
prohibitive for those who find it hard to think 
of the bodies of their animal pets consigned to 
a rendering plant. 


ROYALTY’S UNDOCKED HACKNEY 


T the English Hackney Horse Society's 
Show, just over in London, the Prince of , 

Wales, who has this year been elected a member, 
exhibited an undocked Hackney (Findon Grey 
Shales) and won a second prize with the horse. 

This is the first time an undocked Hackney 
has been given a prize at the Hackney show. 

Queen Alexandra has always preferred un- 
docked horses, and no royal carriages for three 
generations have been horsed by docked horses. 

A prominent London dealer lately deplored 
the custom breeders have of docking their young 
horses, before submitting them to him for sale, 
as he says “‘many of my customers won’t have 
docked horses.” — Rider and Driver 


SOMETHING FOR THE SOLDIER AND 
THE ARMY HORSE 


LADY reader at Southampton, England, 

who has been a stock-keeper and a horse- 
woman for a great many years, calls attention 
to the folly of clipping horses in cold weather. 
As she knows well what she is talking about, we 
quote her comment as follows: — 

“Tf, instead of spending money on clipping 
machines, they enabled the men to wash the 
horses once a week with warm tobacco water — 
and the men the same—they would never 
have lice in the camp. It is most stimulating 
to the horse’s skin, but the Army vets. are too 
ignorant and much too grand to use simple 
remedies or to ask the advice of farmers, who do 
know how to treat horses living in the open.” 

[This lady’s husband is now in charge of a 
large Remount Camp, and he has looked well 
after the horses during the past trying winter.] 


WE feel confident that the patriotic women of 
America will find plenty of opportunities to con- 
tribute to the cause of Preparedness without 
patronizing the “‘War Wing” sale of the United 
States Junior Naval Reserve, New York City, 
which is sending women circulars soliciting the 
sale of 3000 imported wings which have been 
donated to this organization. 


WE have received a copy of a newspaper which 
reproduces a ‘Kindness to Animals” sign at 
the British front reminding the ‘‘Tommie”’ that a 
number of horses have been lamed by nails 
thoughtlessly dropped from firewood, and re- 
questing that the nails be removed from the 
wood in order to spare the horses. 


I am quite sure that the time will come when 
people will read of the wanton cruelties which 
we now inflict, in sport or otherwise, with the 
same wonder’ and the same abhorrence with 
which we now read of the bloody orgies of savage 
tribes and the cruel scenes of the Roman amphi- 
theatre. Lorp Morey or BLACKBURN 
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Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
Cases investigated................... 800 
Animals examined .................. 4876 
Number of prosecutions ............. 33 
Number of convictions............... 32 
Horses taken from work ............ 179 
Horses humanely destroyed ......... 150 
Small animals humanely destroyed ... 315 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Cattle, swine, and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$20,000 from Mrs. Fannie D. Shoemaker, Tops- 
field; $500 from Mrs. Hattie S. Hathaway of Bos- 
ton; $500 (additional) from Elizabeth G. Stuart 
of Hyde Park, and $25 (additional) from the estate 
of Col. F. S. Richardson of North Adams. It 
has received gifts of $75 from Mrs. J. L. G. “ in 
memory of Lady Betty, Dolly and Pluto,” and 
$35 “in memory of Kittie Wink and Patty Boy ’’; 
$44 from E. T. P., and $36 from Mrs. M. B. C. 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital; and $20 each 
from E. M. B., and, for decrepit horses. Mrs. 
C.H.P. It has also received for the army horse 
relief fund, $500 from Mrs. L. N. K.; $100 each 
from Mrs. W. J. R., Mrs. A. B. J., Miss F. C. B., 
and W. H. E.; $50 each from Miss A. H. B., 
Mrs. P. A. C., and E. G.; $25 each from Mrs. 
G.S.S., Mrs. C. C., the Misses H. L. and M. S. 


E., C. W., Miss E. S. P., Mrs. C. P., E. C. W., 
Mrs. G. G. W., G. S. C., C. E. R., the S. P. Co., 
W. B. W., Mrs. M. K. B., Mrs. J. S. L., Mrs. 
W. S. F., a hotel, Miss L. F. C., Mrs. W. W. B., 
S. W. H., Mrs. W. L. P., A. H. E., E. K. H., 
Miss F. M. F., H. H. H., K. A. O.; and $20 each 


0 
from Mrs. J. B. A., the Misses G. and C. C. K. 
Mrs. S. F. S., Miss E. H. B., and T. K. L., Jr. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Joseph W. Moses of Brookline. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $100 from a New York friend, $90.93 
from a Rhode Island friend, $61.34 from a co- 
worker for the distribution of humane literature, 
and $26.13 from the Maine State Humane Edu- 
cation Society; and $396.92, interest. 

June 12, 1917. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 


F. DAILEY, v.m.p. Resident 
G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. Assistants 
L. BOLGER, p.v.s. ) Visitin 

g 
A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 
B. McDONALD, p.v.s. 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 


|nesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
| from 11 to 1. 
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Pet-dog Boarding Department 


Under direct oversight of the Doctors of 
the Hospital 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Casesentered . . . . 261 
| 
Horses ....... . 62 
5 

Operations . . .... 110 

Free Dispensary 

Horses 9 
Birds . € & & 6 
3 
Rabbit 1 
Monkey . 1 

Hospital cases since opening March 1, 

Free Dispensary cases . . . 7602 


THE WORK-HORSE REVIEW 


HE fifteenth annual review of work-horses 

took place in Boston on Memorial Day, 
under the auspices of the. Work-Horse Relief 
Association. With slightly less than the usual 
number of entries, but with several new classes, 
the long line of paraders was warmly welcomed 
by hundreds of spectators. Ribbon badges 
were awarded to the horses, which represented 
forty or more industries in Greater Boston 
employing these animals; and their drivers, 
many of whom were veterans in the service, 
were presented with medals and cash prizes. 
The oldest horse in the parade was “Kitty,” 
thirty-seven years old, with thirty-three years 
of service, while a half dozen drivers had each 
seen at least thirty-five years’ service. The gold 
medal of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and prize 
offered by the American Humane Education 
Society were awarded as in former parades. 

The horses gave evidence of good feeding and 
proper handling, the impression prevailing that 
in no previous year had the.entrants as a whole 
been shown in better condition. The Boston 
Association has exerted a steady influence in 
improving the quality, efficiency, and general 
welfare of the city’s work-horses. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


BOARD AT THE NEVINS’ REST FARM 
FOR HORSES 


‘““THE BE KIND TO ANIMALS HOME” 

The Society will take horses to board at its 
Rest Home, at Methuen. The charges are 
made simply to cover expense. For horses 
to be taken up at night and given hay and grain, 
$4.50 per week; for pasturage, with covered 
sheds in fields, $3.50 per week. Special terms 
will be made for a horse whose owner desires to 
give him a rest but may be unable to pay these 
rates. Toward these latter, contributions will 
be most welcome. 


JOSEPH M. RUSSELL 
HE Massachusetts Society for thfe Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has met with 
another genuine loss in the death of Mr. Joseph 
M. Russell. Mr. Russell had been connected 
with the Society for ten years as an agent. He 
had proved himself faithful, painstaking, and 
trustworthy, and had won the confidence and 
friendship of all associated with him in humane 
work. Even those whom he was obliged to 
take into court because of cruelty never ques- 
tioned his integrity, or his purpose to be fair and 
just. The end came very suddenly after several 
months of heart trouble. 


POSTAL MEN ORGANIZED 
T the suggestion of President Edwin R. 
Weeks, the Humane Society of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has effected an organization of 
the mail carriers of that city which is known as 
the United States Postal Band of Mercy of the 
Humane Society. It is headed by Postmaster 
Bayles Steele and includes all the carriers in the 
city. 

The men are pledged to do all they can to 
prevent harm to children and to dumb animals 
and because the postmen cover the city so 
thoroughly daily it is expected that the Humane 
Society will derive great help from the organiza- 
tion. 

This idea should be extended to the postal — 
employes in other cities, and the American 
Humane Education Society will make an effort 
to have it carried out in Massachusetts. We 
know of some city carriers who have refused to 
drive some of the horses that have been offered 
them in the service of Uncle Sam. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 

Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obli- 
gation binding the Society safely to invest 
the same and to pay to the donor for life a 
reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity for 
an amount agreed upon. The rate of interest 
or amount of the annuity will necessarily 
depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing. of the trustees, Alfred Bowditch, 
Laurence Minot, and Thomas Nelson Perkins, 
to"whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty 
of the security of such an investment. Per- 
sons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest, and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE]} g 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviING 
CREATURE. 
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american Dumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties, see back cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
ALFRED BowpitTcH LauRENCE MINoT 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
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William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé Japan 
Edward C. Butler . . Mexico 
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Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 
Bands of Mercy en Europe Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
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Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


IN TAUNTON AND ATTLEBORO 


UR State organizer of Bands of Mercy, 

Miss Ella A. Maryott, was in Taunton, 
Massachusetts, from April 16 to May 4, during 
which period she organized 127 Bands of Mercy 
in the public schools. The total enrollment of 
members was 4554. From May 7 to May 18 
Miss Maryott was in the schools of Attleboro, 
where she organized seventy Bands of Mercy 
with 2674 members. From there she went to 
the schools of North Attleboro. 


Talk humane work on your vacation. 


PATRIOTIC HUMANITARIANISM 


This communication comes from a friend of 
animals and a friend of all our Societies, 
who believes in ‘‘Liberty for Every Living 
Creature — 

‘*T will purchase two hundred dollars’ worth 
of the Liberty Bonds and present them to your 
Societies, fifty dollars each for the American 
Humane Education Society, the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
and the newest humane idea, the ‘Be Kind to 
Animals’ campaign, the proceeds of which you can 
use as you deem best. I think your humane work, 
extending as it does to every corner of the world, 
is not excelled by any agency — not even the 
House of God — for the uplift of humans and 
animals, and I feel confident that one dollar 
donated to your Societies can do far more good 
than an equal amount could do with any other 
agency I know of. God bless and speed your 
noble work.” 

This is what we term patriotic and practical 
humanitarianism, and it is a pleasure to know 
our work has won such fidelity to our cause, 
especially in the stress of present times, and is 
very greatly appreciated. This idea is deserving 
of wide acceptance, for such a giver is helping 
both the country and our Societies, and at a 
time when most needed. We strongly recom- 
mend our friend’s original plan of giving, and 
hope there will be others to follow his example. 


BOY SCOUT PRIZES PAID 


S the result of the competition for the three 

best essays to be written by Boy Scouts 

of the country on the subject, “Our Animals — 

Their Sufferings — What we Owe Them — How 

we May Help Them,” which closed May 1, last, 

the American Humane Education Society has 
awarded the following prizes in cash: 

First prize, $50, John D. Topping, Morristown, 
Tennessee; 

Second prize, $30, Waverley L. Root, 38 
Oliver Street, Fall River, Massachusetts; 

Third prize, $20, Harold George Gamerl, 
4213 South 26th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

The essay winning the first prize will be pub- 
lished in a leading boys’ paper. The donor of 
the prizes is greatly pleased at the result of the 
contest, essays having been submitted by boys in 
many States. 


HUMANE SERMONS IN AUSTIN 


EPORTS of activities during Be Kind to 

Animals Week and on Humane Sunday 
continue to come in, among the most significant 
being that from the colored churches of Austin, 
Texas, where Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell informs 
us that nine sermons were preached and five 
lectures given before audiences which aggre- 
gated 2000. 


RESULTS IN KENTUCKY 


ROM Newport, Kentucky, Mrs. L. T. 
Weathersbee writes us that she worked 
there under the direction of a local committee 
who arranged everything by program, and that 
from April 23 to May 18 she was able to organize 
seventy Bands of Mercy, with 2808 members. 
Previous to that she was in Lexington, where a 
newspaper expert came out with the statement 
that 18,000 children and adults had taken the 
pledge of the Band of Mercy. 

“I find teachers as hungry for the help as 
children. The codperation of both is beautiful, 
encouraging, and inspiring,” says this successful 
field worker, who opened a campaign in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, May 21. 


A STRIKING FLYER 


TiiS announcement of the Humane Society 
of Campbell County, Kentucky, in the 
form of a flyer about six by eleven inches, 
which came to us recently from Mrs. Raison, 
the president, is so good an example of publicity 
material that we decided to reproduce it here as 
a suggestion to other societies that may profit- 
ably expend some money in printer’s ink: — 


HUMANE SOCIETY 
OF CAMPBELL COUNTY 
WOULD SPEAK WITH YOU! 


Isn’t It The Truth? 


“Man’s inhumanity to Man makes countless 
thousands mourn.” 


Wait a Minute! 


Don’t Throw This Away! We had it printed 
for You to read! No matter who you are, or rich 
or poor, 

You Can Help 

In the uplift of ‘‘Humanity!” 

The ‘*Golden Rule” applies to all life! 

The more helpless — the more it applies, 

The Children and Dumb Animals especially 
need your protection — 


They Shall Have Ours! 

The Children of ‘‘Today” are the Men and 
Women of ‘‘ Tomorrow!” 

Nurture the plants—It Pays! and don’t 
forget 
The ‘‘Dumb Animals.” 

“Be Kind” — it adds to your manhood and 
womanhood! 


We are adjudged by the way we treat the 
helpless! 

Be kind to your Horse — who else would serve 
you so faithfully “‘Just for his board?” He is at 
your mercy and has no choice of masters. 

Spare the Cruel Lash! 

It shocks and stings and wounds! 
don’t believe it — Try it! 
Place!” 

Be Kind to Your Horse! 

Make him love you and he won’t mind how 
much he slaves. 

And The Dog! “ Man’s faithful Friend” — the 
last to desert in poverty or distress. ‘‘Love me 
—love my dog!” The greatest and noblest 
men are the tenderest. How true! The man 
who has no love in his heart for his dog Hasn’t 
all the Ingredients which are required to com- 
pound a True Specimen of Manhood! 

But that isn’t you and We Need your help! 

If you can, pay the ‘Membership Fee’’ of 
$1.00 per year—we thank you! —We Need 
That, Too! 

But Most of All 

We want your moral support and co-operation 

in our work for ‘‘ Humanity!’’ The financial sup- 
port will come, for ‘‘ God Loves a Cheerful Giver” 
and He will provide. Come, join us, and be 
‘* First Aid to the Suffering!” 
All cases should be reported to our President — 
Mrs. Charles L. Raison, N. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Overton Sts., Newport, Ky. Telephone, South 
1890-L. 


JOHN W. HEUVER, Vice-President 
W. W. PAGAN, Secretary. 


If you 
Put yourself in his 


Meetings held on the first Monda: 


of each month, at 
7:30 P.M., in the office of Judge H. 


. Hawkins. 


PUBLIC INVITED! 
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A BUGABOO 
BY LOUELLA C. POOLE 


A BIG man, walking down a road, 
Saw rushing toward him, on swift feet, 
A monstrous dog, in manner wild; 
Not often had he chanced to meet 
A dog so fierce of mien. 


Although the man loved all good dogs, 
This one’s appearance made his heart 
Beat most uncomfortably fast, 
And beads of perspiration start 
In terror on his brow. 


At last the two met face to face, 
When — lo, what was the man’s surprise 
To find the creature but a pup 
Of mildest aspect, with soft eyes 
And friendly wagging tail! 


While from his mouth he dropped a stone 
Al the man’s feet, as if to say: 
“O sir, I’d be obliged to you 
If only you would please to play 
A game of ball with me!” 


A foolish, awkward, loving pup 
Was he, quite innocent of guile ; 
Oh, how relieved was that big man, 
Who was expecting all the while 
To meet a savage beast! 


“‘ How often is it thus in life, 

Some bugbear full of sickening dread 
That haunts us, when met face to face,” — 
Thus mused the man as on he sped — 

“ Dissolves as morning dew.” 


MICE AND BAIT 


N his department in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
Larry St. John says some. good things on 
this subject. We republish his comment, in his 
own words, but would urge upon our readers 
that the only humane method is to use artificial 
bait at all times: — 


‘Some time ago we hinted that, in our opinion, 
using live mice for bait is a cold-blooded proposi- 
tion. This got a beautiful rise from a brother 
angler who considers a mouse the one best bet 
for both trout and bass. Mice, he argues, are 
a pest that cost this country millions of dollars 
and should be killed whenever possible. 

‘Perhaps they are all that, but to take one of 
the little rascals, lash him to a hook, and cast 
him into the water to be drowned or snapped up 
by a hungry fish does not appeal to ws a-tall. 
It may be. sport for the angler, but what about 
the mouse? Worms, minnows, and frogs are 
cold-blooded and not highly enough organized to 
suffer much pain or, what is worse, the fear of 
death, but to use a warm-blooded beastie like a 
mouse is not in keeping, we believe, with the 
traditions of the gentle art of angling. 

“Tf you think you want to use mice for bait 
there are several artificials that will do the trick 
nicely. One is a combination wobbler and 
surface bait, mouse colored, called the ‘ strug- 
gling mouse,’ that ought to be a killer. A crab 
wriggler with a pork strip on one of the hooks 
looks very much like a swimming mouse and has 
done good work for us. An artificial mouse, 
mounted on a single hook and covered with real 
mouse fur, can be bought at the tackle stores — 
we have taken some nice bass with this lure. 

“The fellow angler who objects to our stand 
on the mouse question did not sign his name, 
but his initials are A. G. We suspect Andy 
Gump.” 


‘*HILLTOP,” BLUE RIBBON PERSIAN SILVER TABBY 


Owned by Miss F. Haas, New York 


Photo by Charles O’Connor, New York 


A CAT’S DEVOTION 
BY H. H. JACOBS 


N Dauphan county, Pennsylvania, in a 
country burial place, there is yet to be seen 
a child’s grave. If you read the stone, you will 
learn that the little grave was made more than 
eighty years ago. But what you will not see nor 
may not read is that among those who mourned 
for the little girl that was buried there so long ago 
was one whose grief was such that it led her to 
come twelve miles across the snow and through 
the bitter cold to lay down her own little life 
upon that grave. 

Just a little house cat. 

The dead girl was my father’s sister, and so 
many times when some one would speak ill of a 
cat or say, “The cat loves the home not the 
individual,” I have heard him say, “‘ No, you are 
wrong, they love so well that they die of it.” 

Then he would tell of this cat,— tell how his 
sister had cared fer her and how they had been 
always together, and the last days, when the end 
was near, the little girl had asked them all to take 
care of her pet when she was gone. They had 
all promised and all meant to be faithful. When 
they returned from the funeral they searched 
for the cat, but she was nowhere about. Two 
weeks of violent storms followed, at the end of 
which a visit was made to the graveyard. Here 
they found the faithful little cat, half buried by 
the snow, dead across the grave of the child. 
My father liked to add to his story, “They are 
little strangers, the cats; we must get a better 
acquaintance with them.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER ON THE CAT 


ENRY WARD BEECHER was always 

noted for a certain tenderness to cats. 
A contributor to his paper, the Christian Union, 
having ventured to speak disparagingly of the 
feline race, Mr. Beecher replied: 

“We regard the cat as among the greatest 
promoters .of happiness known to man. To 
begin with, she is the very embodiment of grace, 
not the spiritual sort, but the other. Her 
every motion is beautiful. Her step has the 
supple softness, her spring the bird-like, airy 
power of her great cousins, the panther and 
tiger. Then she is the very embodiment of 
comfort. The man who can see a cat basking in 


the sunshine or curled softly purring by the 
fire, and not catch by sympathy a sense of 
dreamy, luxurious enjoyment, — that man must 
be a cynic. What home is complete in winter 
without an open fire! And how utterly incom- 
plete is an open fire without a cat dozing before 
it! Cats, too, have warm affections. We do not 
say that they are unselfish, which is quite another 
matter; but a cat of the right kind, well treated, 
will show her affection for you as quick as a dog. 
Yes, thou lovely, white kitten, who will come 
running to meet us tonight in long, lithe bounds 
a dozen rods from the house, — perish the slander 
that thy race is cold-hearted! Conscience, kit- 
ten, we do not pretend that you have. You 
knocked down our wife’s pet cut-glass cream- 
pitcher, and never pretended to be sorry. You 
have stolen from the milk-pan on every oppor- 
tunity, and even attacked our Sunday’s roast 
beef. But you are in the highest degree pretty 
and amusing and cozy and pet-able.” 


CRUELTY TO CATS 
BY PETER HAYWARD 


T seems to me that one of the cruelest, most 
inhuman ways of disposing of a cat is to 
carry it some miles from home and leave it 
beside the road to shift for itself. Two such 
cases have come under my observation recently. 
The first, a woman, having one cat too many, 
and being too tender-hearted, as she expressed 
ii, to have it killed, took it to a crowded part of 
a city and left it in the gutter. 

The second cat belonged to a man and his 
wife, of comfortable means, who, wishing to dis- 
pose of it, carried it in their machine into the 
country and left it near a farm. This cat was 
not wanted by the farmer, but he, being more 
humane than the former owners, took it in and 
kept it till it began to catch his chickens, when 
he was obliged to kill it. 

The fate of the first cat is purely conjecture 
but not pleasant to think of — scared, homeless, 
hungry, eking out a miserable existence as best 
it could. 

Surely it would be more merciful to drown 
such cats, or call upon the local humane society 
to take charge of them, than by cultivating a 
mock tender-hearted sentiment to put the cats 
in the way of untold agonies and force some 
one else to dispose of them. 
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THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT 
BY CHARLES ALBERT FOTH 


THE hot sun glares adown the dusty street 
As onward swings the line of tramping feet; 
Chariots, encroaching nervous dancing heels, 
Roll gorgeously along on rattling wheels. 

In glinting tinseled suits of red and green 

On horses gaily decked the troop is seen; 
Bands blare their fear-inspiring tunes 

While, mouthing at the crowd, droll pantaloons 
Mark out the timid ones for saucy gibe, 

Or with meaning look some deviltry describe. 


“Alas for me! how little did I know 

Back in the jungle, of such weary woe, — 

That in my old age I should tramp the streets, 
Beg from the children fragmentary sweets, 

Bow, scrape and plod before a gaping throng 
And to this flimsy world of show belong ! 

What memories are mine! What years fled by 
In centuries since I first heard the lion’s cry, — 
Back in those scorching wilds of Africa — 


Youth with its freedom and its happy ways! 
How like a dream seem all those vanquished days, 
The smell of forest depths whose cool retreat 
Invited sanctuary from the noontide heat, 

The sparkling rivers fresh for bath or drink, 
All things to satisfy the heart's desires, 
Life’s true delights of which one never tires! 
Alas for me! how little did I know 
Back in the jungle, of such weary woe!” 


ELEPHANTS’ CURIOUS TEETH 


HOEVER has looked inside an elephant’s 

mouth has seen a strange sight. Ele- 
phants have no front teeth, and they never 
eat flesh or any food that requires tearing apart. 
Eight teeth are all they have, two above and 
two below on each side, huge yellow molars as 
wide as a man’s hand. Over these hay and 
fodder are shifted by the queerest, ugliest 
tongue in the whole animal kingdom, a tongue 
that is literally hung at both ends, having no 
power of movement except in the middle, where 
it shifts back and forth from the side, arching 
up against the roof of the big mouth like a 
wrinkled pink serpent. Elephants, like human 
beings, have two sets of teeth. The milk teeth 
which are smaller than the permanent molars 
fall out when the animals are about fourteen 
years old. These baby teeth— which are, 
nevertheless, | enormous— are occasionally 
picked up by circus men among the fodder and 
preserved as curiosities. 


LITTLE THINGS 


HEN William Wilberforce was about 

sixteen years old — and that was about 
150 years ago — he wrote a letter to a London 
paper, protesting against human slavery. Wil- 
liam was an English lad, and he lived in the 
good old days of Pitt. 

The young man finished his school work and 
became one of the social lions of his day. After 
he had tired of society and politics his mind 
went back again to that little letter to the 
London paper. He commenced a fight on 
slavery, and lived to see success crown his 
efforts. At later periods slavery was abolished 
in other countries. Millions of human beings — 
black, brown, red and every color — have been 
freed since William Wilberforce wrote his 
school-boy protest. 

No matter how small the kindness may be, 
it may be the foundation of an act of goodness 
for whole races of people. 


The Skunk and His Ways 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


OST of us know the skunk only as the 

terror that stalketh by night because we 
have met him only when surprise or violence 
has brought out the worst that isin him. More- 
over, the skunk is liable to kill our chickens 
unless we lock them up properly and we thus 
get to regard him as wholly bad. This, however, 
is a mistake. The one that persists in getting 
under foot while we stroll in the June dusk of 
the garden is a nuisance and may properly be 
disposed of, though for our own sakes we should 
do this humanely and with wisdom. The one 
that tunnels into the chicken yard and kills 
a roostful of broilers is an outlaw and should 
be dealt with as such. Outlaws are perverts 
among skunks as among men. 


through the air on May or June nights, circling 
electric lights, lighting in our hair and routing 
our piazza parties, spend a good deal of their 
life underground. When, digging in the garden, 
we turn up a big fat white grub with many legs 
and a brown head, we have discovered the larva 
of a June beetle. This worm lives in the ground 
sometimes for several years, feeding on grass 
roots and, where numerous, doing really con- 
siderable harm to the farmer. Just how the 
skunk locates this grub underground is not 
certain. Probably he hears him chewing away 
at the grass roots. Anyway he finds him, digs 
him out, and eats him with satisfaction. If you 
will look about the hayfields in the summer, 
you will often find scores of conical holes dug 


THE SKUNK —A FRIEND OF THE FARMER 


On the other hand, the skunk that grows up 
in sheltered environment and is not put in the 
way of fierce temptation or driven by fear to 
do wrong is as apt to be as gentle and lovable 
as any furry pet that man has adopted. In 
fact the skunk makes as gentle a pet as a kitten. 
Indeed, the trouble that people get into with 
skunks that are not pets often comes from mis- 
taking them in the dark for a kitten. That, of 
course, is the skunk’s misfortune as well as the 
misfortune of the one that makes the mistake. 

Many people tame skunks, which readily 
learn to eat from the hands of their benefactors 
and permit themselves to be petted in very 
friendly fashion. Now that furs are so fashion- 
able and bring such high prices, skunk farms 
have been found profitable and the animals 
thus raised in large numbers are found to be 
domestic in the extreme and harmless. 

With the possible exception of the outlaw 
excursion into the chicken yard, the diet of the 
skunk and his behavior in the wild state is 
exceptionally good. He prowls at night, seek- 
ing what he may devour, but is far more eager 
to devour moles, field mice and especially certain 
insects than anything else. The skunk is the 
persistent enemy of the June beetle. These 


big rough-legged: horny brown chaps that buzz 


down a few inches into the ground. These are 
where Mr. Skunk has found and extracted the 
white grubs which are the larve of the June 
beetles. Farmers and piazza inhabitants alike 
will wish more power to the strong right arm of 
the skuuk for this good work. 

In similar fashion the animal makes meals 
of other troublesome grubs and vermin. To be 
sure he takes toll of beneficial wild life also. 
The eggs and young of ground-nesting birds 
he considers fair game, yet when all is summed 
up I believe that the skunk in his natural habitat 
of field and pasture is a useful animal. Cer- 
tainly he adds excitement and sometimes 
romance to life in the open, as many a camper 
will testify. 

I spent a summer, once, tenting on the shore 
of a lake in the pasture where dwelt a skunk 
family of the good old fashioned kind. Their 
home was in the stone wall and we did not 
know that they were fellow campers until very 
politely they came to call. My tent mate was 
a literary man who had rather exaggerated 
apprehensions as to what the pasture wilder- 
ness might do to him. On stormy nights he 
always went to bed fully clothed, wrapped in 
a rubber coat and wearing his hip rubber boots. 
I think he feared that a tempest would blow 
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the tent down and leave him exposed to the fury 


of the elements. Also, he insisted on bringing a — 


revolver, valuable against burglars or bears. 

The burglar came, but we did not use the re- 
volver against him. 
burglar with silky black hair and altogether 
too dangerous to shoot. We both waked to- 
gether one moonlight night to find the burglar 
— Mr. Skunk — sitting in the middle of the 
floor, eating tomorrow's breakfast. We kept 
very still and presently, having finished the 
breakfast, he went his way, greatly to our relief. 
We took this as a warning and afterward before 
retiring always stretched across the front of 
the tent some chicken wire two feet high. 

A night or two after this my literary friend 
waked me in much excitement. ‘Look out 
there,” he said, and pointed to the grassy lawn 
in front of the tent. There was the entire skunk 
family — father, mother, and three grown chil- 
dren — having a lawn party. Just what they 
were doing I am not sure, but it seemed to be 
a dance in the moonlight. They wove a sort of 
minuet, turning and wheeling and seeming 
really to enjoy it, whatever it was. My literary 
friend got out his revolver in some excitement, 
but I persuaded him not to use it. 
better than war under these circumstances, 
for an overt act, while it might have meant 
disaster to the skunks, would surely have 
meant ruin to ourselves and our camp. I[t was 
really a very pretty dance and presently the 
dancers strolled away and our reception ended. 

A night or two afterwards a stray Irish ter- 
rier dog came along and insisted on joining our 
party. He was a brown-eyed genial little chap 
and when night fell we did not have the heart 
to send him away. At bedtime he curled up 
in a chair at the back of the tent between our 
two bunks, and with our skunk fence in position 
we fell asleep feeling secure from all disaster. 
I think it was towards morning, for the last of 
the old moon shone in at the tent door and 
lighted what I saw there, when I waked. It 
was the largest of all the skunks; and how he 
got there I cannot tell, but he was inside our 
fence. Everybody else in the tent seen:ed to 
wake up at the same time, especially the dog, 
and it really seemed as if disaster enormous 
and inevitable must immediately result. With 
simultaneous exclamations of “‘Good heavens! 
the dog,” my tent mate and myself both sat 
up in bed. So did the dog. In a flash the two 
— dog and skunk — were standing eye to eye, 
each with his back humped up, glaring at the 
other. It seemed an hour but I don’t suppose 
it was more than a second that it took me to 
lean from my bunk, grab the dog by the scruff 
of the neck, haul him into bed with me, and 
roll us both up in as many folds of blanket as 
possible. I held him there as long as I could, 
but he was a very active Irish terrier dog and 
eventually he scratched his way out and with 
one wild howl of indignation at outraged hospi- 
tality he bounded over our fence and disappeared. 

The skunk had gone too, — how, I cannot say, 
—and my literary tent mate also had disap- 
peared, but he had not gone far. He was rolled 
and swathed in all the bed clothing that he could 
find on his side of the tent and it took me some 
time to get him reassured so that he would come 
out. How Mr. Skunk had managed to pass 


our wire fence barrier, either coming or going, is 
a mystery still unsolved, but I want to pay a 
tribute to his gentleness and his most excellent 
behavior under what was a trying state of af- 
fairs for all of us. I have always had a friendly 
feeling toward him and his tribe. They are 
pretty good country neighbors. 


He was a four-legged: 


Peace was 


ON HEARING THE SONG OF THE ROBIN 
IN FLORIDA 


BY J. GRASSICK, M.D., Grand Forks, N. D. 


While spending the past winter on the outskirts of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, my first morning out I saw a robin, 
and on hearing me announce the fact, my gp | said, 
“Nonsense, I have lived here for four years and I have 
never seen nor heard one.’ To convince her of the truth 
of my statement, we went out together, and sure enough, 
the robin was there to greet us. On seeing us he hopped 
to a branch of a near-by tree, chirped a few times as if to 
clear his throat and find his ‘‘ key ’’ — as all great singers 
do, —and then his little throat swelled out, while note after 
note, bar after bar, and trill after trill of his Northern 
song, that he had come all these two thousand miles to 
sing for us, filled the morning air with richest melody. 
This is what he sang: — 


WELCOME, Dear Brother, a Florida’s 
greeting! 
Here’s my wing, I extend it, a token sincere ; 
My heart is athrob at the joy of our meeting, 
Welcome! Friend from the Northland — Dakota 
so dear. 


The blush on my bosom like tints of the morning 
Was a kiss from the Goddess of light long ago, 

This banner of brightness my breastplate adorning, 
Always facing to sunward, to Phebus I owe. 


And so as the meadows grew withered and hoary, 
And the leaves of the forest were covering the mold, 
I pinioned my way to this Southland of glory, 
Where I flit mid the sunshine, the green and the 
gold. 


But this is not all, there’s a voice softly cooing, 
It’s a whisper at first like a zephyr at play ; 
Hush! Listen! I hear it, the winter winds wooing, 
And the Northland’s grim spectres are melling 
away. 


My being responding, new feelings creep o’er me, 
I am filled with delight by these thoughts of the 


spring, 
The prairies and wheat-fields and woodlands allure 
me, 


For my nest, eggs and birdlets — my heaven — 
they bring. 


Hurrah for Dakota! the land of my dreaming ; 
With no thoughts but of pleasure for Florida’s 
clime ; 
Let us fly to the Northland where life’s ever teeming, 
And return when the verdure is covered with 
rime. 


LITTLE PATRIOTS OF THE AIR 


LL over the United States everyone who can 
do so is being urged to plant and to raise 
during the present season as much as possible 
of fruit and grain and vegetables. It is a 
patriotic duty, a work to be done not only for 
the men, women, and children in other countries, 
suffering through a shortage of food, but for 
animals as well, who are usually the first to be 
deprived of their proper rations. In this great 
work boys and girls will take an active part, and 
theirs will be a splendid service for their coun- 
try’s welfare. 

How many of us have given a thought about 
the birds and how much they will help us to be 
successful as they busy themselves in destroying 
myriads of the enemies to the growing crops? 
Let us not forget or overlook the usefulness of 
these little friends of man; how great will be 
the measure of their help to the farmer and how 
large the increase in the harvest through their 
coéperation with him. 

If you are cultivating potatoes, bear in mind 
that the grosbeaks and the bob-whites are 
your partners, if you are so fortunate as to have 
them in your neighborhood, and that they will 
destroy vast quantities of potato bugs. Con- 


sider that the robin, bluebird, veery, brown 
thrasher, phoebe, and meadowlark will aid you 
greatly in preventing the cutworms from de- 
stroying your plants, and remember that there 
are scores of other birds probably in your vicinity 
who from dawn to dusk are keeping down the 
ravages of insect life. Make the birds your 
friends and helpers, encourage them in all 
possible ways, and our country and the whole 
world will be the better thereby. 


THE KILLDEER 
BY ROBERT B. ROCKWELL 


NE of the most characteristic bird notes 

around the ponds and lakes is the mo- 
notonous, oft-repeated call of the killdeer — a 
shrill, high-pitched, and persistent repetition 
resembling the words “‘kill-dee, kill-dee,”’ from 
which the bird takes its name. Even the coming 
of darkness does not still this ever-present 
chorus, and while the other birds are sleeping, 
often out of the darkness, all through the night, 
comes the plaintive cry, “‘kill-dee, kill-dee.” 

The birds are very common throughout the 
greater part of the United States, frequenting 
the sandy beaches or the mud flats of prairie 
lakes and ponds. 

The nests — if such they can be called — are 
mere depressions scraped in the bare sand, 
usually without any vestige of lining, in which 
are deposited four peculiar, pear-shaped, clay- 
colored eggs, almost the exact color of their 
surroundings, wonderfully splotched with fan- 
tastic markings of dark brown or black. 

The young are beautiful, delicate, little downy 
creatures, with long legs; and have the surpris- 
ing faculty of running about and even swimming 
within an hour or so after hatching. Their note 
is a tiny imitation of that of the parent, yet 
withal remarkably strong and clear for such a 
diminutive creature. As the nests are usually 
placed in very exposed positions, the parents 
ha.e the interesting habit of removing the tell- 
tale egg-shells as soon as the young are hatched. 

The birds are migratory and have no injurious 
habits of any kind; yet sad to relate some 
alleged “‘sportsmen” (?) imagine they are game 
birds, and many are killed under this misappre- 
hension, although the tiny bodies hardly make 
one good mouthful of food, and the bird does 
not exhibit any of the “gamy” peculiarities of 
the so-called “game birds.” It is to be hoped 
that these birds will soon be accorded the full 
protection under the law to which they are 
entitled. 


Don’t forget the “Be Kind to Animals” 
campaign while on your vacation. Carry a 
quantity of ‘Be Kind to Animals” pins with you 
to give to drivers. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A MODERN LANDSEER 
BY JULIA A. H.COLBY 


HE famous animal painter, Landseer, was 

a great lover of animals, and especially of 

dogs, and so great was their love and attraction 

for him that they would follow him on the street, 
and seemed to realize that he was their friend. 

A kind-hearted postman of Springfield, Mis- 

souri, is a modern Landseer, and dogs, though 


LETTER CARRIER SUMMERS AND 
“ WHITEFOOT,” SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


strangers to him, are often attracted to him, 
some of whom follow him in all his rounds. One 
goes with him his entire route, both morning 
and afternoon, meeting him at the point nearest 
his ‘own home and following him to the end of 
the trip. He does not go out to meet him on 
Sundays, as he knows that mail is not delivered 
on that day, nor will he follow any other post- 
man who may take Mr. Summers’ place for a few 
days. 

This interesting dog, whose name is “ White- 
foot,” is the property of Mr. P. S. Tevis, 958 
West Elm St., Springfield. He is as faithful to 
his owners when at home as he is to the post- 
man when with him. 


A MUCH-MOTHERED PIGEON 

BY MARCUS A. WILRINSON 

N incident in bird life, both interesting and 

unusual, occurred several days ago at a 
family home on Second Street, in North Balti- 
more, Ohio, when several boys found a young 
pigeon, which had fallen out of a nest under 
some eaves of a church. The pigeon was 
taken home and placed in a small coop with an 
old mother hen and a brood of little Rhode 
Island Red chickens. The mother readily 
accepted the new baby and from then on took 
care of it as if it had been one of her own. The 
next day after the pigeon had been found, an 
old one was seen near the coop, and after further 
investigation it was found that she had been 
coming regularly to feed her baby. Whenever 
the mother pigeon would approach the coop, 
the little one would run out from under the 
hen’s feathers and receive the food from its 
real mother. These proceedings took place every 
day, until the baby was able to care for himself. 


The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


‘*T will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage.” 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘‘ Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and fifty-one new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in May. Of these 229 
were in schools of Massachusetts; 206 in schools 
of Rhode Island; 71 in schools of Connecticut; 
68 in schools of Kentucky; 67 in schools of 
Virginia; 64 in schools of Maine; 61 in schools of 
Ohio; 47 in schools of Texas; 15 in schools of 
South Carolina; 11 in Pennsylvania; four in 
Utah; two each in Washington and Oregon; 
and one each in New York, Washington, D. C., 
Illinois, and South Dakota. The numerals 
show the number of Bands in each school or 
town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 
Attleboro: Sanford Street, 11; Bank Street, 5; Charles E. 
iss, 8; Pleasant Street, 2; Farmers, 3; Abiathar A. 
Richardson, 10; Joseph O. Tiffany, 7; South Attleboro, 
4; Washington, 4; Carpenter, 2; Capron, 2; Dodgeville, 
3; Hebronville, 5. 

Colerain: Foundry Village. 

Dorchester: Ellen H. Richards. 

ee Maplewood, 17; Linden, 13; Cheverus Centen- 
nial, 22. 

North Attleboro: John Woodcock, 8; Bank Street, 4; J. D. 
Pierce, 7; Park Street, 4; School Street, 4; Plat; 
Briggs Corner,3. - 

Taunton: Wier, 12; Fairbanks, 4; Tremont, 2; Pratt, 2; 
Richmond; East, 2; Woodward, 2; Walker, 8; East 
Taunton, 4. 

Winchester: Washington, 4; Mystic, 2; Highland, 2; 
Gifford, 4; Wyman, 4; Rumford, 4; Claflin, 8; Prince, 5; 
Wadleigh, 8. 


Schools in Maine 

Augusta: St. Mary’s, 4. 

Lewiston: St. Joseph’s, 6. 

Oakland: Public, 9. 

Vassalboro: Oak Grove Seminary. 

Waterville: Myrtle Street, 8; South Grammar, 11; 
Pleasant Street, 4; North Grammar, 9; Weston Ave., 4; 
Grove Street, 4; Brooks Street, 4. 


Schools in Rhode Island 


Newport: McCorrie. 
Providence: State Home, 8; Jenkins Street Primary, 9; 
Webster Ave. Primary, 7; Bridgham Grammar, 40; 
Messer Street Grammar, 14; Smith Street, 8; Federal 
Street, 15; Africa Street, 4; Ring Street,5; Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., 7; Federal Street Primary, 4; Laurel Hill Ave., 16; 
St. Patrick’s, 10; Immaculate Conception, 9; Regent 
Ave., 11; River Ave., 3; Smith Street; Meeting Street 
Fresh Air; Webster Ave. Primary, 10; Candace Street 
Grammar, 16; Beacon Ave. Primary, 7. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Enfield: Scitico, 2. 
Middleton: Ferry Street; Johnson, 6; Central, 27. 
Newington: Southeast; Elm Hill, 4. 
North Haven: Center, 4. 
Putnam: Children’s Home. 
Rockfall: Rockfall, 2. 
Somers: Center, 2; Somersville, 4; 
South Manchester: Washington, 8; Open‘Air. 
West Hartford: Seymour, 8 
New York, New York: Mercy. 


Bands in Pennsylvania 
Osceola Mills: Bluebird; I'll Try; Workers; Wilson; 
Merry Workers; No. 2; Alma Krause; Beginners; 
Osceola Mills. 
Philadelphia: Mercy. 
Sharon Hill: Sharon Hill. 


Washington, D.C.: Force School. 


Schools in Virginia 
Charlottesville: McGuffey Primary. 
Norfolk: Mears, 6. 
Oceana: Oceana, 7. J 
Ocean View: Ocean View, 7; Rodman Heights, 5. 
Richmond: Webster Davis, 2; Brown Memorial; Fulton, 4. 


oe: She Randolph, 8; George Mason, 8; Jefferson 
igh, 14. 
Virginia Beach: Virginia Beach, 4. 


Schools in Kentucky 
Covington: First District, 12. 
ewport: Fourth Street, 11; Tenth Street, 8; Arnold, 13; 
York Street, 12; Ninth Street, 12. 


Schools in South Carolina 
Columbia: Taylor Colored, 2. 
Lexington: Graded, 6; Primary, 2. 
Varnville: Graded, 5. 


Schools in Ohio 
Leetonia: North Side, 8; Leetonia, 6. 
Middle Point: King. 
Youngstown: Adams, 11; Madison, 16; Parmelee, 12. 
Salem: Junior Humane League, 7. 
Monmouth, Illinois: Willetts. 


Schools in Texas 
El Paso: Franklin, 16; Alamo, 25; Bailey. 
La Feria: High, 5. 
Texline: Junior. . 
Vernon: Mercy. 


Loomis, South Dakota: Loomis. 


Schools in Utah 
Salt Lake City: Hamilton, 2; Franklin; Uintah. 
Tacoma, Washington: Preps Humane Society; 
Humane Society. 
Cloverdale, Oregon: Cloverdale. 
Salem, Oregon: State Training School. 


Beavers 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 109,119 
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ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLE 
1. Ant-E-lop-E. 
2. Arm-A-dill-O. 
3. F-err-ET. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ASKED GOVERNOR TO SAVE DOGS 


NE result of Be Kind to Animals Week, observed in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia S. P. C. A., was that little Miss Monica Brown, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Brown, accompanied by little Miss Margaret 
Wells and about fifteen other playmates, called on Governor 
Manning to urge him to prevent if possible the killing at police 
headquarters of several beautiful dogs. The animals had been 
taken up by the dog catcher because their owners did not secure 
licenses for them from the city clerk. The dogs are kept for a 
certain number of hours, and if they are not called for by the 
owners, they are sold to some one else for the license fees or 
shot by the police, the latter being the usual process. 

Governor Manning assured the little girls that he would do 
everything in his power. He immediately got in touch with 
Mayor Griffith of Columbia, who told the governor that he 
could not prevent the killing of the dogs, but he would see that 
the dogs were well cared for while awaiting execution. Miss 
Brown, who is a member of the Baud of Mercy, did-not go to 
sleep that night until the jailer had informed her that the dogs 
were resting as well as could be expected under such conditions. 
Included in the list were two collies and several poodles. 


ST. FRANCIS AND THE BIRDS 


VER the ocean, long ago, 
In the land of Italy, 
Lived a good man named St. Francis, 
Francis of Assisi. 
Neither silver nor gold had he, 
His roof was the sky above, 
But he helped the sick and needy, 
And told them of God’s love. 
And all men he called his brothers, 
The birds and the flowers, too, 
And one day he preached to a flock of birds 
A sermon good and true. 
They fluttered and twittered about him, 
And when he was old, ’tis said, 
A choir of larks sang to him 
As he lay on his dying bed. 
For the birds and the flowers all loved him, 
They know their friends, you see; 
He was kind to man and bird and beast, 
St. Francis of Assist. 
— The Kindergarten Magazine 


ROBERT’S DREAM 
BY DORA HARDY KILLAM 


OBERT threw himself down in the shade of the big 
chestnut tree and wiped his perspiring face with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“Tt’s awful hot,” he said, “an’ chasing squirrels makes a 
fellow tired. It’s fun to see em run an’ jump.” 

It was very quiet under the chestnut tree and up among the 
boughs a little vireo chanted, ‘“‘ You see, you hear, you under- 
stand,” over and over again. Robert had just decided that he 
would go to the house and ask mamma for a cookie and get his 
bicycle, when a funny chattering voice said, “Oh, here’s a fine 
fat little boy! Let’s make him run.” 

““Won’t that be fun?”’ cried another chattering voice. 
“Let’s throw chestnut burrs at him,” chattered many voices. 
Robert looked about him and to his surprise found he was 


MISS MAMIE THEISS, STRASBURG, ILLINOIS, AND HER PET 
SQUIRREL, “BILLY,” WHICH SHE SET FREE 


surrounded by squirrels. But such squirrels! They were much 
bigger than he, and he saw that they had immense chestnut 
burrs in their paws. Before he could speak to them or even 
shout, they began to pelt him with the burrs. The burrs pricked 
his face, stung his hands, and clung to his legs. 

“Run!” shouted the squirrels, ““ we want to see you run.” 

Faster and faster came the chestnut burrs and louder and 
louder grew the chattering, and Robert ran and ran but always 
in a circle. 

“Tt’s great sport to make jai little boys run,” chattered the 
giant leader. 

Somehow, Robert had lost his shoes and stockings and oh, 
how the burrs hurt his feet! He tried to call his mother but he 
could make no sound and he began to wonder if he could run 
another step when all the squirrels chattered “Jump!” Fora 
second he hesitated, but he heard a mighty chattering of “Jump! 
Jump!” and the terrible burrs pelted him. 

Robert made a leap and felt himself falling and then he heard 
his mother say, “‘ Here is Robert asleep with his feet all cramped 
under him and a green chestnut burr in his hand. It must have 
dropped and he closed his hand over it.” 

“No,” said Robert, rubbing his eyes, “the squirrels threw 
them at me.” 


Mamma laughed and said that he had been dreaming. That 


- night when mamma and papa went to kiss Robert good-night, 


Robert said, “I won’t make the squirrels run and jump any 
more. I guess they don’t like it.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR MAY, 1917 
Bequest of $20,000 from Mrs. Fannie D. Shoemaker 
of Topsfield, $500 from Mrs. Hattie S. Hathaway of 
Boston, $500 (additional) from Elizabeth G. Stuart of 
Hyde Park, and $25 (additional) from the estate of Col. 
F.S. Richardson of North Adams. 


Members and Donors 


Mrs. C. H. P., for decrepit 4% om: E. M. B., $20; 
sundry donations, $12.08; Mrs. E. K , $10; A. A.W. Pw. 
$10; H. C. G., $10; U. M. H., $7.43; Rint G. L. A., $3: 

J.G. $3; H. B. of M., $1. 50; for the Angell 
Hiccpital, Mrs. J. L. G., $75“ in memory of Lady Betty, 
Dolly and Pluto,” and $35 “ in memory <4 Kitty Wink 
and Patty Boy”; E. T. P., $44; Mrs. M. B. C., $36; sundry 
1 $18.65; Mrs. H. P., $10; Mrs. E. A. M., $10; 

P. J. W., $4; W. E. P., $1. + ‘and for summer work and 
horses’ vacation, Miss A. P. T -» $15; A. M. B. of M., $9. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


ae, FP M., F. A. M., 8. H. W., C. G. &., 
Mrs. A.M. F., E. F. B., 
.M,, and for the Angell Memorial Hospital; 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


A. 8. L., Mrs. J. W. | Miss E. - H., J. F. C., Miss 
. W., Mrs. E. L. 8., H. C. B., W. C., A. W., 

, J. F. H., and for the Aa Memorial Hospital, 
a friend, "Mrs. M. E.C. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


» Mrs. C. H. P., J.C. B., L. 8. C., E. H., M. I. 
Mrs. B., Miss L. A. 8.,C. 8 L., 
Mrs. M. W.C., Mrs. E. S. B., H. O. W., F., Miss L. r= 
Mrs. M. E. W., D. R. M. L., Tr ag C. H., Mrs. E. E., 
©. B.S Mrs. J. B. C.. 
Mrs. J. F. H., Mrs. T. L. D. B. M. and for Angeli 
Memorial Hospital, Mrs. i B. H., Mrs. D. H. R., C. 
S. S. 3d., Mrs. E. D., Miss N. P., Miss M. Y. G., Miss 
A. M. B., F. A. M., and for summer work and horses’ 
vacation, B. W., Miss E. M. W. 


For Army Horse Relief Fund 


Mrs. L. N. K., $500; Mrs. W. J. R., $100; Mrs. A. B. 
J.. $100; W. 8. + $100; Miss F. C. B., $100; Miss 
A. H. B., $50; Mrs. P. A. C., $50; E. G., $50; Mrs. J. B. 
A., $20; Miss E. H. B., Ne the Misses K., $20; T. K.L., 
Jr., $20; Mrs. 8. . C., $15; Mrs. 
S. P. B., $15; F., $15; Miss A. M.. $15; W. 
S., $15; Mrs. C. , $15; Miss M. D. &., $8; Miss 
L. W. C., $4 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
. W., Mrs. M. K. B., Mrs. J. S. L., Mrs. W. S. F., 
Ww. Ww. A. E. K. H 
W., the Misse: M. 8. E. 
TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Miss S. H. H., M. C., C. M. B., 


Mrs. D. W. E., E..Co., 
H. W. C., Mrs. F. L: C., Mr. and Mrs. E. H., Mrs. F., 
G.C., R. W. M. Jr., Mrs. E. A. F.C., A..P. in 
memory of Rattles” ;_Mrs. A. E. G., E. J.C., E. E. & 
J. F., G. F. A., Miss H. B. I., Dr. H. E. R., A. R.’D., J. 
H. S., E. H., Mrs. E. G. 8. M., W. H. N., T. S. H., H. A. 
P., D.&Co. W.C.4 W.L. W., B.A. T., 
Mrs. D. G., E. M. B., Mrs. 8S. E. J. B., Mrs. K. E. B., 
Miss M. C. W:, Miss L. M. C., Mrs. G. R. E., Miss H. 
C., Mrs. D. D. S., Mrs. B. K. T., Rev. J. O’B., W. A. 
G., A. L. F., Mrs. J. S. M., Z. R. G., Mrs. A. 8S. K., M. 
Ma. C. W., two friends, Mrs. M. A.C. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Miss M. DeC. W., G. A. F., L. H. D., ro. E. G. B., 
Hon. P. A. D., Miss M F. B., C. F. F.. Mrs. A. H. A., 
C. U. C., M. A. A., A.M. F., C. L. A., B. A. K., Mis. E. 
W. E., Mrs. J. A. B., Miss E. B. B., Mrs. C. C. F., Miss 
E. B., H. B. Co., Miss M. C. B., E. W. F., F. H. H., I. 
H. D., Mrs. H. A. M., H. F. T., Mrs. E. A. G., J. F. H., 
Miss S. A., M. L. D., Mrs. H. S. H., G. E. L., C. F. M., 
Mrs. R. P. C., Mrs. J. W. C., Miss A. B. S., W. L. R., 
Miss M. M. S., Mrs. C. W. L., Mrs. F. E. H. L., M=-. J. A. 
S., Mrs. F. A. L., Mrs. J. A. B., C. H. P., G. L. G., M. G. 
K., J. F. L., Miss C. S., M. A. F., W. R. S., Mrs. E. D. B., 
Miss A. P., Mrs. J.C.C., Mrs. C. K. L., Mrs. A. M. P., 
= Misses A. &. E. G. M., M. W. N., J. J. E. R., Miss 
E. G. M., 8. J.S., E. M.C., Mrs. J. A. S., L. W. Co., Mrs. 
R.S. R., Dr. O. B. S., Miss S. C., J. W. T., Miss L. E. A. 
Mrs. C. H. G., Mrs. H. 8S. G., Miss C. E. W., A. P., Mrs. 
A. M. W., H. M. W., Mrs. C. M. R., Mrs. B. T. D., Mrs. 
P. C., Mrs. S. E. R., Mrs. E. D. E., ‘in memoriam”’; 
Mrs. H. C. B., BE. L. W., N. B. R., G.E. F., J.C. 
C., Mrs. H. W. S., Miss E. F. C., Mrs. J. S. D., Mrs. F. 
E., Mrs. J. R. B., Miss L. L., A. B. E., Mrs. H. S. F., 
ag M. F., M. R. C., Mrs. C. A. D., E. C., Mrs. F. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 


F. C. K., Mrs. E. P. B., Te Mrs. W..H. P., Mrs. G. 
S., Miss 8. M. A.. Mrs. A. G. G., F. J. R., C. H.C. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


ONE DOLLAR 


B. Dr. G. T. 
Gen. L. H. W., F. A. C., 
G. J. E., Mrs. D. H. D.. “Mrs. B. S. 
4 . C. B. C., Miss M. A. B., Mrs. J. B. 
. . A. M. B., Miss L. L. “4 Mrs. C. F. C., 
M. E. G., C. B. B., G. D. H., Mrs. L. M. C., H. M. G. 
Mrs. A. H. H. 


Q 


Interest and sundries, $300.36. Total, $24,777.67. 
The American Humane Education Society, $750. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
N. H. 8. P. C. A., $200; J. R., $32.25; Joseph C. 
Whipple, $27.03; E. 'R., $6.50; Mrs. T. C., '$6; Miss E. 


G. 8. M., $5.40; Mrs. H. L. S., $4.44; "M. = oi A.C. 


R. } , $3; H. 3; Mrs. J. S.C » $8.50; Mrs. A. 
E. L., $2; Miss L. 8. B., M.E.S $2; $1.50; L 
C. P., $1.50; Mrs. I. s., $1.2 20. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
irs. W. W., H. L. B., M. A. R., C. M.A., Mrs. G. P. 


B. C. F., F. R., J. B. T., M. J., Rev. S. Q. H., W. A. F . 
C. 8. B., F. E. G., S. D., Mrs. J. A. H. 8. J. 8 
W. E. H. V., E. F. D., H.A., 5. M., 0. N. E., C.G., 
H. B. P., 8. V. E., E. G C., W. M. D., P. W., I. M.D 
Mrs. J. T. C., Mrs. L. C. B., E. 5. M., 
Mrs. H. E. S., C. & E., M. W. B., Mrs. J. R., 8. V. E., 
E. K., Mrs. F. C. W., W. N. B., Gc. LC. — C., 
Mrs. K. R. W., Dr. W. A. W. B. B., 
Mrs. 8S. R. C., M. B. B., C. 1. J. C., Mrs. J. G., 
Mrs. G. H. § TEM J. G. 


.. H. C.C., Mrs. A.G.S8 oon D. W. W., Mrs. E. M. H. 
“a others, $10.87. Total, $391.39. 
Sales of publications, etc., $606.76. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY FOR MAY, 1917 


A New York friend, $100; a Rhode Island friend, $90.93; 
a co-worker for the distribution of humane literature, 


$61.34; M.S. H. E. S., $26.13; P. A. H.S., $8.40; Mrs. 
M. W., $6.35; R. . ai; Miss M. A. H , $6; 
N. R. K., $5.15; T. H. S., $5; G. W. M., $3.20; G. W. 
G., $3.05; Mrs. T. C., - H., $2.60; H. J., $2.50; 
F. W. J., $2.40; C. T. P., $2.40; P. A. R. L., = 30; R. A. 
B., $2.16; M. G. D., $2.04; Miss S. C. A., $2; J. E. M., $2; 
N. L. B., $1.65; K. L. C., $1.52; Mrs M. P., $1.50; 1H 
H., $1.50; J. E. P., $1.50; J. E., $1.50 B. & T. Co., $1.35; 
M. J. O., $1.30; E. B., $1.25; R. E.S. $1.25; P. H., $1.08; 
M. K. T., $1.05. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. J. O. C., Mrs. R. C., V. B., J. E. S., E. H.S., J. E. 
W., W. E. B. 


Small sales, $43.42. Interest, $396.92. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, Massachusetts, 
for the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 
Norwood Office: Lenox Street 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to us entitle the sender 
to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 ranc’ 100 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 100 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the EDITOR. 


: Old Grist Mill 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society, 
at these prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1916—May, 1917, cloth. ..$1.25 
Humane Stamps, in colors ............0++ 15 cts. per 100 
Post-card Photo Angell Animal Hospital.......each 5 cts, 


About the Horse 
Don — His Rewiieations, Willard A. Paul, M.D. 
Black Be: -paper 15 cis, 


auty (English), — 25 cents 
What Constitutes "Cruelt: lty, Francis H. Rowley. $.25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or . 5 
The Hérse — Treatment of ‘Sores, Diseases, ete. 60 m 


Two Horses I have Known, Mary C. Yarrow. .40 “ 
The s Point of View, in Summer, post- 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)..... ies 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts...... small 35 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... ae per 100 


The Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease.... .60 - 

What the Chained Dog Says................. emis 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., ills., cloth $1.00 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts........ paper 15 cts. 

Save the Birds, post-card...............0.0+ $.40 per 100 

How the Birds Help the Farmer............. 40 

The Air-gun and the 
About the Cat 

The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease. .. $.60 per r 100 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c per doz...... 40" « 

Only a Cat, Mary 25 


About Other Animals 
Pritice Rudolf'’s Quest, Ida 150 pp., boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts. ............. paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Heliyhuret, cloth, 25 cts. .paper 15 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts......... paper 15 cts. 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp......... . eee 

Hints on the Care of Cows. 

Humane Education 

The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley.. cloth 25 cts. 
paper 12 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 

Voices for be Speechless, for Schools, etc ....cloth 75 ets. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations ........... paper 25 cts. 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ..... ERE re" $ .40 per 100 
Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow.. .40 “ “ 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty......... 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.00 “ “ 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals,”’ buttons.......... per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground, with ait Tales and 
border, one cent each, 75 cents per 100 
Badges, gold or silver finish, smell. cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” 2° Saeed (red or blue), each is cts. 


OF Morey 0050605 15 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3.00 per 100 
Songs of Happy Life (with music)......... each 40 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card............ .30 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy........... co, a 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or 
express. 


American Humane Education Society 
18° Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


There is nothing just as 
g00d as the 


| Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 
Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. } 


M 
M 
Mrs. D. N. 
* 
| 
| 
L. N. C., C. B. C. Miss M. A. M., Dr. I. J. C., Miss J. B., ee ; 
B. S., Mrs. L. N. S., Mrs. W. A. C., M. E. C., Mrs. M. D., 
Mrs. E. H., V. K. F., Mrs. E. H. B., S. M. H., Miss ; 
C. W. A., Mrs. L. C. H. eee 
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